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AESOP IN’: PROPAGANDA 
By Cuauncey E. Fixncu 
Saint Louis University 

N THE introduction to his book, 

The Fables of Aesop (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1931, p. xxi), 
Joseph Jacobs predicts a dark future 
for the fable as a mode of literary ex- 
pression. It is his opinion that the 
method of the fable is too indirect for 
current purposes and its structure too 
simple to deal with the complexities 
of modern life. If propaganda may 
be regarded as a mode of literary ex- 
pression, recent developments in that 
field indicate that prophecy is no safer 
in literary criticism than in any other 
sphere; for various versions of the fa- 
bles ascribed to Aesop have already 
assumed an important réle in the war 
of words, particularly in the propa- 
ganda produced by the Russians or 
directed at them. 

This is not surprising, since these 
fables have long been popular among 
the Russians. To be sure, L. N. Tol- 
stoy wrote to his friend, the poet 
A. A. Fiet, in 1870: “For God's sake, 
tell me why no one knows the fables 
of Aesop or even the charming 
works of Xenophon, to say nothing of 
Plato and Homer...” (P. Biriukov, 
Liev Nikolaievich Tolstoy, Biografia, 
Moscow, 1913, Vv. 2, p- 170). At first 
sight Tolstoy seems to be painting a 
dark picture of classical studies in the 
Russia of his day. The letter from 
which this statement is taken, how- 
ever, was written by Tolstoy for the 
purpose of indicating his enthusiasm 
for the study of Greek, which he had 
just begun at the age of forty-two, 
and to express regret that so few of 
his fellow countrymen were familiar 
with the Greek language. Therefore, 
in referring to ignorance of the fables 
of Aesop, Tolstoy has in mind lack 
of familiarity with the Greek text 
rather than with the content of the 
fables. Certainly the fables themselves 
had long since become known to the 
Russians, both as the fables of Aesop 
and as the fables of Phaedrus, from 
translations. if not from the original 
texts. N. Shchiedrin, a Russian satir- 
ist who wrote under the pen name of 
M. FE. Saltykov, stated in his work, 
Monriepo, Place of Refuge, begun in 
1878: “Our Russian cultured gentle- 
man possesses the same native char- 
acteristics as the West-Furopean. The 
difference lies in the fact that, while 
he has more leisure, he also has less 
of a store of knowledge. Moreover, 
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since we make no effort to implant 
classicism, the Russian cultured gentle- 
man, so far as knowledge of the an- 
cient classics is concerned, scarcely 
goes any farther than the fables of 
Phaedrus. But to have a table edition 
of these available is, to be sure, prac- 
tically a matter of conscience.” 

Tolstoy himself did much to extend 
knowledge of Aesop among the Rus- 
sians when, in 1872, he published a 
series of school books which con- 
tained, among other items, his own 
translation of a number of the fables 
along with his translations of selections 
from Herodotus (Biriukov, op, cit., p. 
119). The greatest share of the credit 
for popularizing the fables in Russia, 
however, must go to Ivan Andrieie- 
vich Krylov (1769-1844), one of the 
earliest of the Russian writers to 
achieve an international reputation. 
Krylov’s Basni (Fables), inspired pri- 
marily by the work of the French 
writer, La Fontaine, have continued 
to enjoy great popularity in Russia 
ever since they were first published. 
Many of Aesop’s fables found their 
way into Krylov’s collection in a dis- 
tinctive Russian dress, but still re- 
taining the essential features of the 
original Greek stories. 

It is often assumed that most of the 
fables were composed as vehicles for 
the indirect expression of political 
views in the age of the Greek tyrants, 
when direct expression was dangerous. 
(See Jacobs, op. cit., p. xv.) Con- 
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fronted with similar conditions as a 
result of Czarist oppression, the Rus- 
sians, interestingly enough, restored 
the fable to its original réle, and, in 
the course of the nineteenth century, 
fell into the habit of using fables ex- 
tensively to express their political 
views. The term ezopovski yazyk, 
“Aesopic language,” became a com- 
mon expression, used to designate 
enigmatic speech—a usage which has 
continued to the present day. The 
word ezop, “Aesop,” came to be used 
as a common noun, signifying one 
whose language is obscure or ambigu- 
ous. In Monriepo, Place of Refuge, 
one of Saltykov-Shchiedrin’s char- 
acters remarks to another: “You are 
indeed an Aesop. In no way can one 
talk with you in a realistic fashion.” 
In another part of the same work, the 
author pictures the situation which 
prevailed even more eloquently when 
he exclaims: “Just imagine that you 
have by chance happened into a rov.n 
filled with fable writers. There is 
here assembled a number of Aesops 
who are carrying on a lively conversa- 
tion—all in fables.” Readers of Dos- 
toievski’s The Brothers Karamazov 
will recall that in this novel the father 
of the brothers is often called Aesop. 

Against this background, it was 
quite natural, when propaganda be- 
came such an important instrument in 
Soviet Russia, for the fable to be em- 
ployed for propaganda purposes. The 
way in which it was used is well il- 
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lustrated by an episode from P. Za- 
moyski’s novel, Lapti, published in 
Moscow in 1930. This novel deals 
extensively with the difficulties en- 
countered by the Soviet government 
in prevailing upon the Russian peas- 
ants to accept the collective farm plan. 
In one community, according to the 
novel, a newspaper runs an_ article 
which begins with a story of an old 
man and his three sons. When the 
old man becomes ill and is obviously 
at the point of death, the three sons 
begin quarrelling among themselves 
about who is to be the master of the 
house after their father’s demise. The 
father, on learning what is going on, 
summons his sons to his bedside, or- 
dering them to bring along a broom. 
Then, after revealing that he is aware 
of their quarrel, he inquires which of 
them is the strongest. When the old- 
est claims this distinction, the old man 
passes the broom to him, ordering him 
to break it in two, and indicating that, 
if he is successful, he will be shown 
where a treasure is buried. The old- 
est struggles with all his might, but is 
unable to break the broom. The two 
younger brothers try in turn, but to 
no better avail. Finally the father 
takes the broom, pulls the straws out 
one by one, and breaks them with the 
utmost ease. The sons, amazed at 
what has happened, inquire who is to 
get the treasure. The father replies 
that the treasure he has been referring 
to is family unity. They should stick 
together like the straws of the broom, 
otherwise, they will be broken separ- 
ately, just as the broom straws were 
broken. As the father dies with this 
parting advice on his lips, the sons 
decide that he has been right, and the 
newspaper writer in the Russian novel 
goes on to apply the lesson contained 
in it to the individual peasants. Sep- 
arately they will have little strength, 
but united through the organization of 
a kolkhoz they will be an invincible 
force in the farm economy cof the 
nation. 

The fable of the old man and his 
three sons, as told in Zamoyski’s novel, 
is a fusion of two fables attributed to 
Aesop. In the one fable, when the 
sons are unable to break sticks bound 
together in a bundle, the father dem- 
onstrates the principle of strength in 
unity by breaking the sticks separ- 
ately. In the second fable, the sens, 
on being told by their father that a 
treasure lies buried on their land, dig 
up every inch of the soil without find- 
ing the treasure they are looking for, 
but with the ultimate result that the 
land vields a much richer harvest 
because of having been loosened so 
thoroughly. 

In the autumn of 1946, when Ni- 


kolai Feonov, the Russian representa- 
tive in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, quoted one 
of Aesop’s fables in support of a point 
he was trying to make at one of the 
meetings of the Council, the incident 
was regarded as startling enough, from 
the point of view of the English- 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


One session of the Fourth Latin 
Institute to be held June 21-23 will be 
devoted to the answering of questions 
previously submitted by readers of 
Tue CriassicaL OutrLook. The answers 
will be given by members of a panel 
of nine “experts” who have been se- 
lected because of their special interest 
in the various problems involved in 
the teaching of secondary-school 
Latin. (For the names of the mem- 
bers of this panel, see the program 
on page 76 of this issue). Please send 
your questions, not later than June 1, 
to Professor W. L. Carr, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. 


speaking public, to receive special 
mention in Time (October 14, 1946, p. 
30). From the Russian point of view, 
however, Mr. Feonov was merely con- 
tinuing a well established tradition. 
The subject under discussion at 
the time was the disposal to be made 
of Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Danu- 
bian fleets then anchored in ports 
of the American Zone of Occupa- 
tion in Germany and Austria. Russia 
wanted the ships restored to Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia; the U. S. 
government was willing to restore 
them only on the condition that the 
Danube be reopened as an_ inter- 
national shipping lane. The Russian 
representative, after charging the U.S. 
government with seeking one pretext 
after another for refusing to surrender 
the vessels, added that the situation 
reminded him of Aesop’s fable of the 
wolf and the lamb, which he pro- 
ceeded to narrate in full. The version 
of the fable presented by Mr. Feonov 
was essentially the same as that fol- 
lowed by Tolstoy in his translation. 
According to this version, the wolf 
accuses the Iemb of heving muddicd 
his drinking water. When the lamb 
points out that he is farther down 
stream than the wolf, the wolf ac- 
cuses him of having insulted his father 
the preceding summer. After the 
lamb proves that this could not possi- 
bly be true, since he had not yet been 
born the preceding summer, the wolf 
retorts, “Well, in any case, I’m fam- 
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ished, and for that reason I’m going 
to eat you.” 

Those in charge of the Voice of 
America’s Russian program, who, if 
they are not native Russians, certainly 
are persons who know Russia well, 
retaliated against Mr. Feonov and the 
Russians by hurling their own weapon 
back at them on March 15, 1950. In 
the Russian language broadcast of that 
date, after the news had been read, a 
statement was made to the following 
effect: “You will now hear a political 
commentary by Andrieievich 
Krylov on relations between the So- 
viet Union and Finland.” Then, with- 
out further comment, followed a read- 
ing of Krylov’s version of the wolf 
and lamb fable. So far as content is 
concerned, the Krylov version of this 
fable differs from the version out- 
lined above only in minor details. 
After the lamb has refuted the charge 
that he is muddying the water, Krylov 
represents the wolf as claiming ‘that 
he himself was insulted by the lamb 
two years earlier. When the lamb 
points out that he is not that old, 
the wolf charges that it must have 
been his brother. The lamb retorts 
that he has no brother, whereupon the 
wolf says it doubtless was a friend. 
At this stage the lamb inquires what 
his own guilt is, and gets the answer 
that it consists in the fact that the 
wolf wants to eat him. 

On the following day, March 16, 
1950, the Voice of America continued 
its use of the Krylov fables in its Rus- 
sian program, this time announcing: 
“You will now hear a political com- 
mentary on trade relations between 
the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states prepared by Ivan Andrieievich 
Krylov,” and then presenting Krylov’s 
fable, The Lion's Share. In an article 
in THe CrassicaL Outtook for De- 
cember, 1949, entitled “The Lion’s 
Share,” Eugene S. McCartney dis- 
cussed a number of the various ver- 
sions of this fable. The Krylov ver- 
sion does not agree in all details with 
any one of the versions outlined by 
Professor McCartney. According to 
Krylov, the three animals which join 
the lion in the hunt are the dog, the 
wolf, and the fox. When the stag 
is captured and is divided into four 
sections, the lion demands one section 
in accordance with the terms of the 
contract which had been made at the 
beginning of the chase, a second por- 
tion because he is the lion, and a third 
portion because he is the strongest. 
“As for that other part,” the lion con- 
cludes, “just let any one of you lay 
a paw on it, and he will not leave this 
place alive.” For the record it might 
be added that the Tolstoy version of 
this fable agrees in every detail with 
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the version listed in the McCartney 
article as Chambry, No. 210. 

On March 17, 1950, for the third 
day in succession, the Russian pro- 
gram of the Voice of America pre- 
sented a Krylov fable. This time a 
statement was made that a_ political 
commentary by Krylov on recent So- 
viet attempts to strengthen the col- 
lective farm system would be offered. 
Then followed a reading of Krylov’s 
fable, The Peasant and the Robber. 
In this story, a peasant goes to the fair 
and invests all his money in a cow and 
a milk pail. On the way home he is 
waylaid by a robber, who takes both 
cow and pail. As the peasant is be- 
moaning his loss, it suddenly occurs 
to the robber that he is not too good 
at milking. Therefore, returning the 
pail to the peasant, he orders him to 
do the milking. 

Obviously, on the propaganda fronts 
the fable is not regarded as being too 
simple to meet the complexities of 
modern civilization. 

ADDENDUM 

The following additional example 
of the use of fable in political affairs 
has been called to the writer's atten- 
tion by the Editor. In his column, 
“Capitol Stuff,” in the New York 
Daily News of January 30, 1951, John 
O'Donnell, after reporting that many 
persons connected with our embassies 
in foreign countries are being recalled 
by the State Department for what is 
called “policy guidance,” goes on to 
illustrate “policy guidance” by quot- 
ing a fable ascribed to William Batt. 
According to Mr. Batt’s fable, the 
carefree grasshopper, who had idled 
away the summer and consequently 
found himself in dire straits as winter 
approached, turned to the industrious 
ant for advice. When the ant sug- 
gested that he change himself into a 
cockroach and slip into a warm 


kitchen, the grasshopper, favorably 
impressed by this advice, inquired 
how he could convert himself into a 
cockroach. “That’s your problem,” 
was the ant’s reply. “Pm only giving 
you policy guidance.” For another ex- 
ample of the political use of the fable, 
see Robert E. Lane, “The Death of 
Archimedes,” translated from Karel 
Chalek, The Classical Journal, Vol. 45, 
330-1. 


) MATERIALS 


Auxilium Latinum, a “national class- 
room Latin magazine,” with illustra- 
tions, now in its twenty-third volume, 
is available for class or club use at low 
cost. A circular of information may 
be obtained from Dr. A. E. Warsley, 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J. The 
same periodical sponsors a students’ 
national Latin honor society, with di- 
ploma-certificates for achievement, 


and also nationwide Latin exam- 
inations. 
The G. and C. Merriam Co., 


Springfield 2, Mass., publishes a pam- 
phlet entitled “Interesting Origins of 
English Words,” a copy of which may 
be secured without charge by any 
teacher, at his school address. The 
same company has a 35-millimeter 
film strip illustrating the origins of 
forty-five common English words, 
which is available, upon application, to 
any interested teacher now actively 
engaged in the profession any where 
in the U. S. A lecture accompanies 
the film strip. There is no charge for 
borrowing the film strip except the 
expense of the return postage. A 
teacher may keep the film strip for 
one week. 
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} LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


| 


ROME'S BIRTHDAY 

Miss Lucile Howell, of the Trini- 
dad (Colorado) High School, writes: 

“We have an assembly program 
scheduled for April 21, the birthday 
of Rome. After the program we shall 
have a brief story of the legendary 
founding of Rome, an explanation of 
the purposes of our Latin Club, and 
the statement that we have removed 
the candles from Rome’s birthday 
cake, and are giving each member of 
our audience a candle ‘to help mark 
his place in his book and to light the 
way to further learning.” We shall 
then distribute home-made book 
marks in the shape of lighted candles, 
each with a Latin motto lettered upon 
it.” 


AN INDUCTION BANQUET 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: 

“We held the induction banquet of 
our chapter of the Junior Classical 
League recently. All students who 
attended were in Roman costume. 
The tables were interestingly dec- 
orated with objects pertaining to the 
Romans—busts of the deities, tridents, 
cornucopias filled with ‘goodies,’ etc. 
The new members were initiated in a 
candlelight ceremony, the boys hold- 
ing red candles and the girls white 
ones. Each inductee was given a red 
rose as a symbol of our chapter, as 
our colors are Tyrian red and white. 
The Roman ‘priestess’ gave them all 
information about the JCL, and the 
inductees repeated the oath of the or- 
ganization, which is a rewritten ver- 
sion of the Ephebic Oath of Athens. 
A quiz contest was held, with ques- 
tions about the Greek and Roman 
gods and goddesses, their powers, how 
they are represented in art, the things 
sacred to them, and how their names 
and symbols are used commercially 
today. The prize was a box of candy. 
Guests included visitors from Toledo 
University.” 

“CONCENSUS” 

Miss Edith M. Jackson, of West 
Chester, Pa., writes: 

“Recently | wrote to the editor of 
an educational periodical, calling at- 
tention to the misspelling of the word 
consensus in, of all places, an article 
on the teaching of English! I had a 
nice letter from the editor, explaining 
that he had noticed the error when 
it was too late to change it. 

“In my classes we used occasionally 
to make a game of finding how many 
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times consensus appeared as concensus 
in our local newspaper. When we 
had found it for the seventh time on 
different days, I think the word got 
back to the newspaper office, for that 
was the last time the error appeared! 
This method worked better with our 
local paper than would a letter to the 
editor. A letter would probably have 
been disregarded, but the ridicule of 
the youngsters had the right effect.” 
CLASS NAMES 

Mrs. Fred K. Woolsey, of the Mid- 
dletown (N. Y.) High School, writes: 

“Each of my Vergil pupils has 
chosen a Latin name by which he will 
be called during class. We have Terp- 
sichore, Circe, Helen, Mars, Diana, 
Apollo, Venus, Vesta; and the slowest 
member of the class has become Mer- 
cury! I have persuaded a senior, now 
in the Latin II class, to join us in 
Latin IV for this term. During ex- 
amination week he read all the back- 
ground for Aeneid 1, Il, and III.” 

A FISH STORY 

Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., writes: 

“Amicus me piscatum vocavit. 
Thynnos aucupabamur, primum ve- 
grandis, denique minores. Horum un- 
decim rettulimus. In illud flumen 
quod ex sinu Mexicano profluit pro- 
fecti sub coelo sudo diem egimus. Ego 
ruberrimus redii. Olim cum sub tec- 
tum recessissemus, in stega mansit 
unus piscator, alius harundinem re- 
liquit, ut rebatur, firmiter fixam; subito 
fuit stridor, nam piscis hamum solius 
piscatoris devoraverat, alius hamo ab 
alia harundine pendente devorato ip- 
sam harundinem in aquam traxit. Gu- 
bernator propter iacturam iratus est. 
Interim piscator maxima difficultate 
piscem retrahere, nos eum ludos facere 
et convicia inicere. Rogabamus num 
putaret se cetum cepisse. Tandem 
piscem nos cernere huc illuc se fer- 
entem furiosum. Cum tandem hunc 
in navem retraxissemus, ecce cum linea 
colligata erat altera harundo!” 


DOGS, SHADOWS, AND 
HYENAS 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

We are told by Pliny the Elder 
(Nat. Hist. viii, 106) that a dog com- 
ing within the shadow of a hyena is 
struck dumb (“umbrae eius contactu 
canes obmutescere”’). It seems worth 
while to quote in this connection a 
superstition in Arabic lore: “If a dog 
is in such a position that the moon 
casts its shadow on the ground and a 
hyena can stand on it, the dog rushes 
at the hyena, which devours it” (A. 
S. Tritton, “Folklore in Arabic Liter- 

ature,” Folk-Lore, 60, 1949, 334). 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL 
LATIN INSTITUTE 


By FRANKLIN B. Krauss 


The Pennsylvania State College 
Chairman of the Program Committee 


The Program Committee is happy 
to announce at this time the content 
and arrangement of the program that 
will be presented at the Fourth An- 
nual Latin Institute of the American 
Classical League, in Miami University, 
at Oxford, Ohio, from Thursday to 
Saturday, June 21-23, 1951. 

With Professor Walter R. Agard, 
President of the American Classical 
League, in the chair, the opening ses- 
sion at 2:00 P. M., on June 21, will 
include: “Greetings from Miami Uni- 
versity,” President Ernest H. Hahne, 
“Vergil’s Aeneid for the General 
Reader,” Christopher G. Brouzas, 
West Virginia University, “Glimpses 
of Ancient and Modern Italy” (illus- 
trated), Alpha K. Braunwarth, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; “High School Latin Literature: 
the Latin Teacher’s Timely Medium 
for Teaching Democracy,” May 
Franklin, Jacksonville, Florida, 
“Mythology and Poetry in Junior 
Classical Club Programs,” Kathryn 
Bowen, Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas; “Novelty versus Tra- 
dition,” J. Hilton Turner, University 
of Vermont, “Freedom of Speech in 
Republican Rome,” Laura Robinson, 
Southwestern College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


At 8:00 P.M. on the same day, Pro- 
fessor David M. Robinson will pre- 
side over the following session: “The 
Importance of Greek for a Life of 
Reason,” Kenneth M. Abbott, The 
Ohio State University; “The Myth- 
ological Tradition in Sculpture” (il- 
lustrated ), Walter R. Agard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. At 9:30 P. M., 
Miami University will give an in- 
formal reception, in the parlors of 
Hamilton Hall, to those attending the 
Institute. 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, Edward D. 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
will preside over the following ses- 
sion, at 9:30 A. M., on June 22: 
“Classroom Techniques in Reading 
Courses,” Harry L.! Levy, Hunter 
College of the City of New York; 
“Early American Latin ‘[cxts and 
Teaching Methods,” John F. Latimer, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; “Demonstration 
of Minnesota Tapes for Teaching 
Latin,” Laurence B. Lueck, Research 
Chemist, Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company, St. Paul; 
“Courses in Greek and Latin Deriva- 
tives,” Mars M. Westington, Hanover 
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College, Indiana; “Latin Studies in 
the Jesuit School Curriculum,” Rev. 
Philip D. Moriarty, S. J., Cranwell 
Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass. 

With Grace Albright, Washington 
Irving High School, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, presiding at the Friday af- 
ternoon session, the officers of the 
American Classical League will pre- 
sent their Annual Reports. The re- 
mainder of the session will be given 
over to answering and discussing ques- 
tions previously submitted by readers 
of Tue CriassicaL OutLoox. (For de- 
tails and instructions, consult “Ques- 
tions, Please!”, on page 74 of this 
issue.) The members of the panel 
are: W. L. Carr, Moderator, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; George A. Land, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Clyde 
Murley, Northwestern University; 
Norma M. Nevin, Edgewood High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Florence E. 
Raanes, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany; Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, University of Kentucky, B. L. 
Ullman, University of North Caro- 
lina; Dorrance S. White, University 
of lowa; Ortha L. Wilner, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

On Friday evening, the Open Lec- 
ture presented under the joint auspices 
of the American Classical League and 
Miami University will be given by 
Professor Mason Hammond, of Har- 
vard University, on the subject, 
“Pompeii and Ostia.” 

With Professor Mars M. Westing- 
ton, Hanover College, in the chair, 
the final session, on Saturday morn- 
ing, will include: “Lost: Two Years 

Liberal Reward,” Charles D. 
Perry, University of Alabama; “Greek 
and Roman City Planning” (illus- 
trated), David M. Robinson, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; “A Blue Book of 
Etiquette,” Edith Woodfin West, 
Florida State University; “The Hous- 
ing Problem in Ancient Rome” (illus- 
trated), Dorothy M. Robathan, 
Wellesley College, Mass.; “The Class- 
ics in the Century’s Sixth Decade,” 
William C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis 
University. 

May we all now make the necessary 
plans to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity again presented to us of en- 
joying both professionally and socially 
the unique benefits afforded by the 
Institute. 


MORE AGORA VENDIBLES 


By Epwarp C. EcHuots 
University of Alabama 


NEW RUBBER doll, described 
as being “for the kids—but we 
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bet he conquers the grown-ups, too!” 
bears a good classical name, “Hanni- 
bal the Cannibal”—more for euphony 
than for authenticity, one believes, 
since this Hannibal is most unclassi- 
cally garbed in a grass hula skirt! 

More to the strict classical point is 
a gadget called the “Aqua Triever,’ 
said to be absolute insurance against 
loss of anything you take near the 
water. The “Aqua Triever” is a tiny 
cartridge which can be attached 
quickly to fishing rod, or gun, or 
camera, or almost anything else. 
Should your gear fall overboard, the 
bottom part of the cartridge disinte- 
grates and a powerful spring shoots 
the inclosed bobber to the surface 
The bobber is attached to the car- 
tridge by fifty feet of nylon line, and 
it marks the spot, enabling you to 
retrieve the lost gear in a matter of 
seconds. 

Plutarch mentions a similar contri- 
vance devised to guard against the loss 
of treasure by shipwreck. “Cato got 
together nearly 7000 talents of silver, 
and, fearing the long voyage home, he 
had many coffers provided, each one 
of which would hold two talents and 
500 drachmas, and attached to each 
of them a long rope, to the end of 
which a huge piece of cork was fas- 
tened. This, he thought, in case the 
vessel were wrecked, would hold to 
its deep mooring and indicate the 
place where the treasure lay” (Cato 
the Younger, 38, 1.) 

It is a surprisingly short step from 
the agora to the emporium! 


A COMMUNITY SEMINAR 
By One of the 


Members of the Seminar 
(Editor's Note: The Seminar de- 
scribed in this article has become fam- 
ous. It was featured in a recent story 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 
Brief articles and notes on it have ap- 
peared from time to time in our 
pages. ) 

SMALL group of strangely as- 

sorted people meets every Mon- 
day night at 8:15 in the Church House 
of St. James the Less in Scarsdale, 
N. Y. No matter what the weather 
or the state of our families, we meet 
to translate from the Latin and Greek. 
Why, how, and what? You may well 
ask, and I shall tell you. 

About nine years ago the Rector 
of tke church gathered together a 
group of hardy parishioners to read 
on the subject “the nature of man.” 
We arrived in the spring of the first 
year, by a devious route, at St. Aug- 
ustine’s City of God, as translated by 
a scholar of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The translator, dear soul, had 


added to the intricacies of the style 
of the good St. Augustine many words 
which were well known to him, but 
which have since become obsolete. 
We endeavored to open the way by 
reading the more difficult passages 
in the original Latin, which someone 
had found on a dusty shelf in the local 
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library. None of us had looked at 
any Latin since our high school days 
back in the distant past. “Why not 
brush up on our Latin,” suggested a 
fearless soul, “and make our own 
translation?” 

One of the local Latin teachers ac- 
cepted our challenge to help, and 
added her pet subject, Greek. We 
sent out an invitation to all interested 
in the classics in our community to 
enroll. 

We started in the fall reading Ci- 
cero’s letters—“Never mind the gram- 
mar, reading is the important thing!” 
We started to learn Greek grammar, 
and after ten or twelve lessons we 
started to read Greek, too—the New 
Testament (helped considerably by 
our early Sunday School training in 
memorizing hunks of the King James 
version). We also dived into St. Mat- 
thew in Latin. I found myself one 
memorable morning on the 7:50 to 
New York puzzling out the Greek of 
St. Matthew, to the sad wonderment 
of the man beside me who was strug- 
gling with a G. I. handbook of Ger- 
man. “Gee,” he said, “you're up 
azainst a lot more than I am!” 

Since we were a group differing in 
knowledge, ability, application, and 
interests, we soon spread out so that 
our evening was parceled out much 
like the old one-room schoolhouse 
with its eight grades. The Greek 
students were in three groups—be- 
ginners, intermediate, and advanced. 
However, all but the very beginners 
tried to read whatever was the project 
of the moment. 

Over the first couple of years we 
attempted A Hellenistic G reek Read- 
er, by Colwell and Mantley; Xeno- 
phon, selections from the Cyropaedia; 
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and Euripides’ Medea. The Medea 
completely threw us. We had one 
member who specialized in the New 
Testament, but after a while she left 
us, and we lost all religious flavor and 
became strictly secular. Our most 
advanced member read Homer while 
we struggled with grammar, and now 
and then read us his translation of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. In Latin, we 
read Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. 

Our teacher left us after a few 
years, but we went on alone, going 
back to the Greek grammar and fin- 
ishing the book. While we were re- 
viewing our Greek we continued to 
translate Latin. We read Tacitus’ 
Germania, and also Livy, edited by 
Dr. Poteat—who came and talked to 
us one evening, making us even more 
eager to go on. We have added 
Horace’s Odes and Pliny’s Letters to 
our list. In Greek, left to ourselves, 
we settled down to the Anabasis, hop- 
ing to acquire facility enough to go 
on to Homer, parts of which had been 


-read so beautifully to us. 


In 1948 we found our present leader, 
Miss Miriam Akers, formerly Profes- 
sor of Greek at Denison University. 
Since then our numbers have _in- 
creased, and there is even talk of or- 
ganizing similar groups in other cities. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
ANGLO-CLASSICIST 
By M. GUMMERE 
Harvard University 

(Note: This paper was prepared at 
the suggestion of the Committee on 
the Diffusion of Philological Knowl- 
edge of the American Philological 
Association. ) 

OST OF the Founding Fathers 

were steeped in the classics; but 
each of them was distinctive in the 
use of this tradition. Franklin was a 
pragmatist, Madison a constitutional- 
ist, Adams a scholar, Witherspoon an 
educator, and Jefferson a philosopher. 
Hamilton, an enforced businessman 
from the age of twelve, and a self- 
driven student, dealt in his state papers 
and his letters with immediate issues. 
He was occasional, controversial, a 
pleader rather than a deliberator. His 
education, both before and during his 
King’s College (Columbia) course, 
was accelerated. His early Greek 
exercises, such as a transcription of 
the twelfth book of the /liad, his joy 
in the re-reading of the first Eclogue 
of Vergil, and his conscious modelling 
of prose after the style of Cicero, are 
all cases in point. 

A list of his pseudonyms is exten- 
sive: “Pacificus” on neutrality in the 
French crisis of 1793; “Phocion” in 
support of the Jay treaty; “Titus 
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Manlius” on the dangerous contagion 
of the French Revolution. “Publius” 
was his signature for the Federalist 
papers. Among many others was 
“Lucius Crassus,” used in attacking 
Jefferson’s annual message of 1801. 
We find also, as in most of the Colon- 
ial writers, the habit of employing 
certain words which are close to their 
classical derivative meaning. A bill is 
“depending” before the House of As- 
sembly. He uses “factitious,” “con- 
centre” (verb), “imbecility” for 
“weakness,” “machinate,” and “com- 
promitted” for “compromised.” Class- 
ical catchwords and clichés are fre- 
quent. Burr is “the Grecian Horse 
to the Federal Troy.” He is an “em- 
bryo Caesar,” “as true a Catiline as 
ever met in midnight conclave.” Gen- 
eral Greene departing to South Caro- 
lina is “a Scipio leaving Hannibal in 
Italy, to overcome him at Carthage.” 
Campbell, the hero of Eutaw Springs, 
is “another Epaminondas.” But the 
ignominious Gates “fell very short of 
a Hector or Ulysses.” The despots 
of France are “modern Titans.” 
Plutarch a-plenty, you will say, and 
not profound like Adams or Madison; 
but the atmosphere is genuine. 

The symbolism of classical art had 
reached its height towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. This is re- 
flected in the medals and decorations 
of the day—as in the objets d’art pur- 
chased by Washington, who “ordered 
an Anchises carried out of Troy by 
Aeneas” for a mantelpiece decoration. 
When France threatens, Hamilton 
thinks up an allegorical device: a 
colossus on the globe in France, with 
one foot on Europe, wearing a pileus 
or cap of liberty. On a fifteen-col- 
umned base stands Pallas (America), 
calm, olive-crowned, wearing the 
aegis. Pallas strikes and breaks the 
sceptre of the colossus with her spear. 
Thus Wisdom and Justice conquer 
Tyranny. 

‘Direct quotations from the original 
Latin are rare; for Hamilton was apt 
to illustrate by rapid-fire references 
rather than by any systematic parallels 
of language. Proverbial florilegia evi- 
dently furnished most of the material, 
instead of any systematic search based 
on continuous current reading, as in 
the case of John Adams. To Hamil- 
ton the mob is “a great beast” (belua 
multorum capitum): sometimes it re- 
sembles the Cyclops, monstrum hor- 
rendum informe ingens. Horace’s 
risum teneatis and his credat Judaeus 
Apella are used parenthetically. In 
one of Hamilton’s earliest writings— 
the preface to The Farmer Refuted— 
he quotes and translates “Tituli re- 
media pollicentur, sed pyxides ipsae 
venenum continent,” “The _ labels 


promise a cure, but the _pill-boxes 
themselves contain poison.” In the 
Croswell controversy, Hamilton notes 
that “drops of water, in long and con- 
tinued succession, will wear out ada- 
mant.” 

It is in connection with current 
problems of government that we find 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


According to tradition, the city of 
Rome was tounded by Romulus and 
Remus on the festival of the Palilia, 
on April 21, 753 B.C. Why not cele- 
brate Rome’s birthday with a special 
program on April 21? For material, 
see page 81. 


a more analytical use of the classics. 
In a letter to the New York Con- 
vention on April 20, 1777, the youth- 
ful statesman enlarges on the story 
of the advice given to a Roman con- 
quering general that he should either 
annihilate the enemy or pardon them 
entirely. During the acrimonious 
discussion on the New Hampshire 
Grants and the status of Vermont, 
Hamilton observed: “Examples of 
Roman magnanimity are not suited to 
our republic. . . . We should not at- 
tempt a display of unprofitable hero- 
ism.” Another case suggests a parallel 
with the plight of Athens because of 
her neglect of the counsel of Demos- 
thenes. 

In a series of letters called The 
Stand, signed “Titus Manlius” and 
written in 1798, Hamilton shrewdly 
punctures the artificial paganism of 
the French Revolution—an arbitrary 
affair quite the opposite of the 
thorough absorption of the classical 
heritage in the writings of our Found- 
ing Fathers. “The Directory,” he de- 
clares, “affect an ostentatious imitation 
of Roman pride superiority”; 
their fanaticism is like “the eras of 
Macedonian, Roman, Gothic, and 
Saracen inundation.” And over the 
name “Pericles” he wrote an essay on 
the unwise cession of Louisiana to 
France. Writing in February, 1794, 
over the signature of “Americanus” 
in the Daily Advertiser, reprinted by 
Fenno in the Gazette of the United 
States, Hamilton pleads for the avoid- 
ance of a French war, compares Marat 
and Robespierre with Busiris and Pro- 
crustes, and warns France, propheti- 
cally enough, that “she may find her- 
self at length the slave of some victori- 
ous Sylla or Marius or Caesar.” 

Hamilton’s Full Vindication—a bril- 
liant and precocious work by a college 
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undergraduate—takes the opposite 
ground on the subject of Natural 
Rights to Samuel Seabury, the “West 
Chester Farmer.” His opponent's 
views are pure Hobbes doctrine, con- 
trary to the “Law coeval with man- 
kind, dictated by God himself, binding 
all over the globe. No human laws 
are of any validity if contrary to this.” 
It might be Cicero himself, quoting 
De Natura Deorum i, 16. It is one of 
the prime testimonies to the principle 
of liberty. 

The essence of Hamilton’s view of 
American treatment by Great Britain 
is that the British dealt with their 
colonies in the Roman rather than the 
Greek manner. “Rome,” he says, “was 
the nurse of freedom; but she handled 
her colonies ruthlessly.” The idea 
of colony does not involve the idea of 
slavery. Nor should the notion of a 
colony imply any subordination to 
one’s fellow-subjects in the parent 
state while there is one common sov- 
ereign establishment. Allegiance is to 
the king alone. The title to lands in 
a colony is the same as that of lands 
in England. Colonists have a right 
to civil liberty and to the exercise 
of legislative power. Rome’s blunder- 
ing methods should not be a p.rallel. 
“The treatment of her dependent 
provinces is one of the greatest blem- 
ishes in her history.” A sample of 
such oppression is the action of the 
Carthaginians, who forced the Sardin- 
ians to get their corn from Carthage, 
and then imposed crushing duties. 
There is a humorous reductio ad ab- 
surdum in this essay, when Hamilton 
applies the syllogism “Homo est ani- 
mal; equus est animal; ergo, homo est 
equus,” altering it to “Britons are 
men; Americans are men; therefore, 
Britons and Americans are equal.” A 
supreme authority of Parliament to 
make laws for an American province 
s “that solecism in politics—imperium 
in imperio.” The handling of confis- 
cation problems is related to the Law 
of Nations; and such treatment as 
Alexander gave when he remitted to 
the Thessalians the hundred talents 
they owed to the Thebans was high- 
handed. Public funds should be ex- 
empt from seizure, according to the 
modern Camillus; and anyone is 
wrong who affirms that an agreement 
is nugatory because a treaty is dis- 
solved by a state of war. 

As American independence began 
to crystallize, the balance between 
state and Federal control became 
acute. Hamilton pleaded for “sub- 
ordinate jurisdictions” in each state. 
The examples of Persia and the Ro- 
man Empire, cited by James Wilson, 
were, he thought, in favor of this doc- 
trine: the great powers delegated to 
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the satraps and proconsuls frequently 
paved the way to independence 
through revolt. Like other contem- 
porary leaders, Hamilton frequently 
uses the parallel of the Amphictyonic 
League and the confederacies of Greek 
republics. Our American Articles of 
Confederation lead at once to trouble: 
the Amphictyons “had ample powers 
for general purposes, to use force 
against delinquent members; but their 
decrees were mere signals of war.” 
Philip got a stronger hold on Greece 
for this reason. And so did the Ro- 
mans afterwards, when they “subdued 
the refractory spirit of the Grecian 
republics which composed the famous 
Achaean League.” Ancient democ- 
racies resulted in tyrannies. The 
Phocian war, followed by Philip’s tak- 
ing advantage of disunion, was a case 
in point. Among Hamilton’s rough 
notes for use in the Federal Conven- 
tion were the following: “Grecian re- 
publics—Demosthenes say s—Athens 
73 years—Lacedaemon 27—Thebans 
after battle of Leuctra—Phocians— 
consecrated ground—Philip.” These 
memoranda conclude with a parallel 
of the Germanic Empire and the Swiss 
cantons. The idea of a “mixed” con- 
stitution like that of the British (fore- 
shadowed for American use as early 
as John Winthrop and backed by 
John Adams) appeals to Hamilton, 
who cites for this purpose Aristotle, 
Cicero, Montesquieu, and Necker. 
“The history of ancient and modern 
republics had taught them (the Con- 
stitutional Convention) that many of 
the evils which those republics suf- 
fered came from the want of a cer- 
tain balance.” Congress may have the 
power “to preserve the Republic from 
harm,” but not sufficient force to 
make constructive progress. “We 
might as soon reconcile ourselves to 
the Spartan community of goods and 
wives, to their iron coin, their long 
beards, or their black broth. It is as 
ridiculous to seek for models in the 
small ages of Greece and Rome as it 
would be to go in quest of them 
among the Hottentots and Lapland- 
ers.” “Popular elections are less de- 
sirable than the electoral method: the 
election of Roman emperors was made 
by the army.” 

In this connection Hamilton occa- 
sionally confuses the issue. When 
problems of property were being dis- 
cussed, he declared: “When the trib- 
unitian power had levelled the bound- 
ary between the patricians and the 
plebeians, what followed? The dis- 
tinction between rich and poor was 
substituted.” A careful reader of 
Roman history would ask what the 
situation was before this boundary 
was removed—if it ever was! 


In accordance with Aristotle, con- 
firmed by Montesquieu, the right type 
of republic does not need to be small, 
like the ancient city-states, in order to 
be effective. The “great beast” (belua 
multorum capitum) of extreme de- 
mocracy, and the tyrant, are extremes 
to be avoided. The aristoi, with rea- 
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sonable checks and balances, will con- 
trol democracy and produce a true 
republic. 

We have thus been dealing with a 
leader whose writings are occasional 
and in most cases calculated for im- 
mediate effect. They are often con- 
troversial, on party lines. They are 
concentrated upon the issue, and can- 
not be viewed, as in the case of Adams 
or Jefferson, as units in themselves. 
There is not so much a rich store of 
learning as there is a fragmentary 
utilization of appropriate material. 
The case-lawyer, the advocate of 
debt-assumption and centralized gov- 
ernment, was polemical rather than 
scholarly. But the ancient material 
which he used was effectively applied. 
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By B. Law er 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

A great many familiar expressions 
in our modern colloquial speech have 
arresting prototypes or parallels in 
ancient Greek and Latin. Among 
these are: 

“God helps those who help them- 
selves.” See Aeschylus, fragment 223 
Loeb: “God loves to help him who 
strives to help himself.” 

“Flying saucers.” See Martial, Epi- 
grams vii, 48, 3: “. . . transcurrunt 
gabatae volantque lances.” 

“Every man for himself.” See Ver- 
gil, Aeneid v, 501: “. . . pro se quis- 

” 

ue. 

“A wolf.” See Lycophron 102, in 
which Paris is called a wolf for carry- 
ing off Helen. 

“Stop playing games.” See Plautus, 
Menaechmi 405: “lam, amabo, desine 
ludos facere.” 

“Give” (in the sense of “tell me”). 
See Plautus, Mostellaria 478: “Quid 
istuc est, sceleste, aut quis id fecit, 
cedo.” See also 572 and elsewhere. 

“What a man!” See Cicero, De 
Sen. xvii, 61: “Quem virum nuper 
P. Crassum .. . vidimus!” 

“You take the cake!” See Aristo- 
phanes, Thesmo. 94; Knights 277. 

“Follow me.” A _ popular line of 
cosmetics bears this trade mark today. 
In ancient Greece, courtesans some- 
times wore sandals on the soles of 
which bright nail-heads formed the 
words akolouthei, “Follow,” or patou, 
“Come.” (See Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines, Ill, Fig. 4968.) 

The familiar story of the chicken- 
thief in the shed who replied to a call 
of “Who is there?” with the words 
“Nobody but us chickens” is paral- 
leled in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
145. Bdelycleon, hearing a noise in 
the chimney, and suspecting (correct- 
ly) that his father is trying to climb 
out of it, calls out “Who is there?” 
His father replies “I am the smoke 
going up.” 

“It opens and closes its eyes.” The 
famous painting of Veronica’s veil, 
bearing the face of Christ, with eyes 
that seem now open, now closed, is 
paralleled in Strabo’s story (vi, 1, 14) 
of an image of Athena at Siris, which 
could be seen closing its eyes. 


BOOK NOTES 


Latin for Americans, First Book (Re- 
vised Edition). By B. L. Ullman 
and Norman E. Henry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xvi plus 430 plus xxxiv. $2.72. 
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Latin for Americans, Second Book 
(Revised Edition). By B. L. Ullman 
and Norman E. Henry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xli plus 462 plus liv. $3.12. 


This pair of books has a long and 
honorable history, which began in 
1923 with the publication of a first- 
year book called Elementary Latin. 
There was nothing unusual about this 
title in those days, especially for a 
beginner’s book with a_piecemeal- 
grammar approach. What was more 
significant and what has proved to be 
prophetic was the subtitle: With Cor- 
related Studies in English for Junior 
and Senior High Schools—witness the 
titles and contents of Latin for Today 
(1927), The Living Language (1933), 
Latin for Americans (1941), and Us- 
ing Latin (1948). Equally appropri- 
ate and equally prophetic might have 
been some such subtitle as With 
Glimpses of Rome and the Romans— 
witness the titles Latin and the Ro- 
mans (1941) and Living with the Ro- 
mans (1949), as well as Latin for 
Americans (1941). In other words, 
Professor Ullman and the late Mr. 
Henry were among the first writers 
of first-year Latin books to empha- 
size and implement what have come 
to be generally accepted as the two 
most important “ultimate” objectives 
of elementary Latin, namely, increased 
understanding of English in- 
creased appreciation of the relation of 
classical civilization to our own. 


Latin for Americans, First Book 
(1950) agrees with its immediate 
predecessor of 1941 in employing the 
reading-grammar approach, in the 
abundance and variety of “English 
Word Studies,” in its inclusion of 
little English essays called “Glimpses 
of Roman Life,” and in its lavish use 
of illustrations. It differs from the 
1941 edition chiefly, aside from a re- 
turn to a golden brown cover, in the 
addition of several pages of illustra- 
tions and in several important minor 
details. A Latin passage appears first 
in every lesson and serves as a basis 
for any discussion of, or exercises on, 
grammatical forms and_ uses intro- 
duced in that lesson. “Thought Ques- 
tions” follow each Latin passage. 
“The Story of Lucius” runs serially 
through seven of the later lessons. 
An occasional lesson has a supplemen- 
tary Latin story or dialogue. All this 
Latin reading material, with the addi- 
tion of two Latin plays, amounts to 
forty-nine standard (Teubner) pages. 
There are seventy-eight regular les- 
sons in the book and each group of 
five to seven lessons is followed by a 
“Unit Review,” thirteen in all. There 
are 290 pictures in the book, 63 of 


them in color. Add to this number 
fourteen sketches and one two-page 
map. 


Latin for Americans, Second Book 
(1950), like its predecessor, consists Ys 
six parts. Each of Parts I to V i 
broken down into teaching units sim- 
ilar to the lessons in the First Book. 
A typical teaching unit consists of a 
Latin passage, some thought questions, 
an exposition of grammatical material, 
a unit vocabulary, and a word study. 
Parts | to IV have the titles, respec- 


tively, “A Roman Family,” “Two 
Roman Students,” “Livy, Pliny, and 
Others,” and “The Argonauts.” Be- 


tween Parts II] and IV there are in- 
serted thirty-three pages of “Supple- 
mentary or Sight Reading” taken from 
various sources. Part V (pages 233- 
398) consists of selections from Books 
I-VII of Caesar’s Gallic War with 
English summaries of omitted chap- 
ters and with selections from Books 
1 and Il somewhat simplified. Part 
V1 consists of brief selections from 
Vergil’s Aeneid, 181 lines in all. 

The 1950 edition of the Second 
Book differs from its predecessor most 
noticeably in the color of its cover 
and in the substitution of Vergil for 
Ovid in Part V1, but there are numer- 
ous minor changes throughout the 
book. Like its predecessor, it justi- 
fies its title by providing abundant 
teaching material designed to show 
how Latin lives in English and other 
modern languages and how an in- 
creased understanding of the ideals 
and institutions of ancient Rome can 
contribute to making better Ameri- 
can citizens of today. The 219 well- 
chosen pictures, 31 of them in colors, 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
verbal teaching material just men- 
tioned. There are also 11 sketches 
and 10 maps and plans. 

The reviser and the publisher may 
well be proud of the typography and 
the present appearance of both of 
these books. —W. L. C. 


Moments with (and without) Horace. 
By Gardner Wade Earle. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The American 
Weave Press, 1950. Pp. 45, Paper- 
bound. 75¢, from the author, at 
3784 Lowell Rd., Cleveland Heights 
21, Ohio. 

This is a completely charming little 
book. Subtitled “Twenty-Two of the 
Odes of Horace, Translated into 
Verse with Horace and Worse with- 
out Horace,” it presents on facing 
pages a serious translation of a Hor- 
atian ode in verse, and a jocular, mod- 
ernized version of the same poem in 
a lighter jingle. Among the odes 
chosen for translation are the Parcus 
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deorum cultor, the Persicos odi, the 
“Ship of State,” the Postume, Postume, 
the “Golden Mean,” and the spring 
song to Vergilius. The serious trans- 
lations are dignified and pleasing. The 
tone of the lighter versions may be 
indicated by some of their titles: “To 
a Sinner (who ain't been to church 
lately)”; “I wonder Who's Kissing 
Her Now” (the Pyrrha_ poem); 
“Time Marches On”; “Thass Wha’ 
Hoppens” (the “Sorry Log” poem), 
“Ain’t This Cozy!” (the Soracte ode). 

The booklet is beautifully printed, 
in a limited edition, signed by the 
author. It would make a most appro- 
priate gift or award for a student or 
lover of the classics. —L. B. L. 


Livy: Books XXVIII-XXX._ Trans- 
lated by Frank Gardner Moore. 
Vol. VII of 14 vols. (“Loeb Classi- 
cal Library,” No 381.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. xi plus 562; 9 maps. $3.00. 
Begun over thirty years ago Ww ith 

the publication under the auspices of 

B. O. Foster of Books 1 and 2, the 

Loeb Livy is now almost complete. 

Let us hope that Professor Moore will 

not cease his Livian labors here (he 

has edited Volumes VI-VIII, contain- 
ing Books 23-30), but conclude the 
series with the only missing volume, 
that reserved for Book 43-45. It is 
of interest to note that the Oxford 
critical text, started not long before 
the Loeb Livy, has had a similarly 
protracted career and a similar suc- 
cession of editors, brought to a halt at 
the publication of Volume IV (Books 

26-30) in 1935, it is far behind its 

American cousin, though there are 

welcome rumors that a new editor 

has been found to finish this task also. 


People use a Loeb volume for var- 
ious purposes. For those who want 
to know what Livy actually wrote, 
and to get some idea of how his 
words were transcribed by the copy- 
ists to whom we owe our manuscripts, 
the present text, carefully prepared on 
the basis of the Oxford edition, and 
provided with copious notes on var- 
lant readings and suggested emenda- 
tions, will prove most satisfactory. 
The student of history will be de- 
lighted with the excellent maps and 
the informative notes on individuals, 
places, customs, etc., that occur on 
almost every page; he will also appre- 
ciate the full index and the scholarly 
appendix on “The Zama Problem.” 
Those whose main interest lies in 
Livy’s story will find the English ver- 
sion clear, usually accurate, and gen- 
erally readable. It is only the literary 
enthusiast who will be disappointed: 
the translation, tending to be stilted, 
Latinate, and old-fashioned, does not 
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recapture the dramatic, rhetorically 
effective language of the historian 
whose outstanding stylistic features 
are his mira facundia and his lactea 
ubertas (Quint., Inst. Or. 8, 1, 3 and 
10, 1, 32). But we must be grateful 
to Professor Moore for the number of 
excellent things he has given us. 
—K. G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a nonprofit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
items: 

662. A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Re- 
vised and enlarged March 1, 1951, 
by Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, U.S.A., 
Retired. 20¢ 


666. School and Community Publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline E. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 20¢ 

667. The Prize Apple: or, Apples 
That Glitter May Be Green. A 
very modern variation on the 
theme of the Judgment of Paris. 
By Pat Krebs of the Webster 
Groves (Mo.) High School, 
Hazel K. Farmer, teacher. 10 
girls and 3 boys. 20¢ 

668. Living Pictures from Classical 
Mythology. Arranged by Sister 
M. Concepta, R.S.M. 10¢ 

669. A List of Publishers and Their 
Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 
Adapted from an article by 
W. H. Stahl in The Classical 
Weekly and reproduced with the 
permission of the Editor. 15¢ 

APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 

551. A Trip Through Roman His- 

tory. A burlesque skit for cele- 


brating the birthday of Rome, 
April 21. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with parod- 
ied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637. An “April Fool” Program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue CrassicaL 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeograph 
592. Some Suggestions for May Day 
or Spring Festivals. 15¢ 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
Mimeographs 
87. The Slave Girl. 24 characters, of 
whom 10 boys and 4 girls have 
speaking parts. A story of Ro- 
man life. 25¢ 
88. In Gallia. 2 boys, 1 girl. Two 
American students in France try 
to order a meal. The one who 
has studied Latin succeeds, the 
other fails. 15¢ 
gt. Very Tragical Mirth. 11 boys, 
8 girls, and a reader. Burlesque 
version of Aeneid 1, Il, and IV, 
in shadow pictures. 10¢ 
The Gifts of Mother Lingua. 
3 girls. For very young pupils. 
Dramatizes the first declension. 
15¢ 
193. The Judgment of Paris. 7 char- 
acters. 10¢ 
242. A Day Without Latin. 2 boys, 
2 girls. A boy tries to live a day 
without anything that has a 
name derived from Latin. 15¢ 
249. Mother Ducere. Large number 
of characters. A derivative pag- 
eant. 10¢ 
271. A Strange Book. 27 characters. 
Deals with interesting deriva- 
tives. I5¢ 
272. The Schoolboy’s Dream. 2 boys. 
A schoolboy falls asleep, and is 
visited by Caesar’s ghost. 10¢ 
327. Program for a School Assembly. 
Contains a play, “What’s the 
Use?” Shows the value of Latin. 
64 characters in the whole pro- 
gram. 25¢ 
356. The Delphic Oracle. Many char- 
acters. Three priestesses answer 
questions put to them by various 
pupils. 15¢ 
368. Philemon and Baucis. 3 boys, 1 
girl. Jupiter and Mercury are 
hospitably received by the old 
couple. 15¢ 
378. In Honor of Vergil. 11 girls. 
An American schoolgirl has a 
conference with the women of 
whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 
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383. Juno Tries to Change the De- 
crees of Fate. g boys, 2 girls, 
and extra characters. An amusing 
skit in verse on Juno’s attempt 
to destroy Aeneas. 20¢ 

400. The Spirit of Ancient Rome. 34 
or more characters. A deriva- 
tive pageant. 20¢ 

4o1. Roman Children Were Real. 3 
speaking characters, girls; extra 
characters. Tableaux on Roman 
life. For junior high schools. 
20¢ 

421. The Adventures of Ulysses. 12 
boys, 4 girls, and several dancers. 
In modern, slangy English. 30¢ 

430. Rome and the Modern World. 
4 boys, 7 girls, and extra charac- 
ters. The influence of Rome on 
our customs, ideas, and language. 


25¢ 
431. The Conspiracy of Catiline. 
Many characters. The whole 


story, in three acts. 25¢ 

435. Inthe Ancient Days. 10 boys, 10 
girls. Seven scenes showing in- 
teresting Roman customs. 25¢ 

457. A Trial of Catiline. 25 boys, 2 
girls. Catiline is tried for trea- 
son, in a modern court. 25¢ 

458. The Trial of Latin Language. 9 
characters. “Latin Language” is 
tried for being old-fashioned. 15¢ 

460. Five Short Playlets Dealing with 
the Legends of Early Rome. 
Many characters. 20¢ 

464. A Roman Executive Election. 12 
boys. Four candidates for the 
consulship speak in the Campus 
Martius; election follows. 15¢ 

480. A Sequel to “A Day Without 
Latin.” 10¢ 

483. A Fountain in Venusia. 2 boys, 
3 girls. The boy Horace shows 
promise as a poet. 20¢ 

496. He Talked Too Much. 5 boys, 
extra characters. Horace is an- 
noyed by a persistent bore. 15¢ 

503. Sabine Moonlight. Many char- 
acters and dancers. A Horatian 
pageant-play, including tableaux 
from the works of Horace. 25¢ 

504. Tivoli Mists. 2 boys, and a voice 
offstage. A burlesque. Horace 
comes to earth and enjoys the 
radio, electricity, etc. 15¢ 

511. How Latin Helps in Other Sub- 
jects. g boys. 15¢ 

535. An Interview with the Poet 
Horace. 2 boys. A newspaper 
reporter questions Horace. 15¢ 

539. Why Elect Latin? An American 
girl and a Roman citizen explain 
the value of Latin today. 10¢ 

547. Mettus Curtius. 2 boys, 2 girls, 
extra characters. A_ burlesque 
pantomime of a legend of an- 
cient Rome. 10¢ 

551. A Trip Through Roman His- 
tory. 1 reader, 2 or 3 offstage 
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579- 


604. 


606. 


608. 


618. 


625. 


“sound effects men.” bur- 
lesque. Can be a radio sketch, or 
a playlet. 15¢ 


. Lepidus Celebrates. 4 boys. An 


incident of the Roman Civil 
War, in blank verse. 10¢ 


. The Haunted House. 7 boys, 2 


girls. A ghost story laid in an- 
cient Athens. 20¢ 


. The Magic Toga. 3 boys, extra 


characters. A derivative playlet. 
15¢ 


. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, ex- 


tra characters. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaying of Caesar. 
15¢ 

Latin Is Practical. 
defense of Latin. 


A dramatized 
15¢ 


. The Trial of the Conspirators. 


Many characters, all boys. Deals 
with the conspiracy of Catiline. 
20¢ 


. A Football Rally. Mythological 


characters appear at a rooters’ 
meetings. 15¢ 


. Cicero Walks with Washington 


and Lincoln at Midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 


. Pyramus and Thisbe a la Mode. 


3 boys, 1 girl, extra characters. 
An amusing “musical comedy.” 


10¢ 


. Apologies to the Romans and 


Horace Heidt. Narrator and 
quartet of boys. Burlesque of 
Roman history, from Aeneas to 
Mussolini, with parodied songs. 
15¢ 


. Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. 


District Attorney. 3 boys. A 
burlesque skit for club or radio. 
15¢ 

They Will Gossip. An amus- 
ing skit based on the story of the 
boy Papirius. For radio, assem- 
bly, or club program. Uses 3 
boys, 5 girls. 15¢ 

Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
program for club, assembly, or 
radio. Uses a large number of 
boys and girls, and a choir. 20¢ 
Sinatra Takes a Bow. A mod- 
ernization of a Greek dramatic 
skit written in the third century 
B. C. Uses 6 girls, 2 boys, and 
a baby. 20¢ 

Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 


Sapientiam. A Christmas play 
with music. In Latin and Eng- 
lish. 16 or more boys, 1 girl. 


40¢ 

As It Really Happened. A bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
1 boy, 2 girls, 10 minutes. 20¢ 


630. 


641. 


644. 


649. 


667. 


. All Gaul. 


Perseus and the Gorgon’s Head. 
A spectacular play or assembly 
program, in verse, with direc- 
tions for costuming and staging. 
6 boys, 16 girls, plus extras. 35 
minutes. 25¢ 


. You’re Tied to Latin. Playlet or 


radio program on the value of 
Latin. 6 girls, 15 minutes. 20¢ 
A play in two acts, 
or radio script. In English. A 
“different” interpretation of the 
Dumnorix-Diviciacus episode in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 boys, 
plus extras. 40 minutes. 30¢ 
Caesar Crosses the Rubicon. A 
burlesque. 16 or more boys, 14 
or more girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 
Life with Octavia. A play in 
English, dealing with the home 
life of the Romans. 3 boys, 10 
girls. 25 minutes. 25¢ 

A Roman Family Comes to Life. 
6 boys, 8 girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 
The Prize Apple; or Apples That 
Glitter Like Gold May Be Green. 
A modern interpretation of Paris 
and the golden apple. By Pat 
Krebs, Webster Groves (Mo.) 
High School. 15¢ 


Supplements 


. Latin Grammar Speaks. 7 boys, 


11 girls, extras. A musical com- 
edy, with dances. “Latin Gram- 
mar” descends upon a high 
school student who has been mis- 
treating her. 25¢ 


. Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. 15 


boys, 4 girls, extras, singers. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 15¢ 


Bulletins 


IX. Paris of Troy. 9 boys, 3 girls, 


extras, dancers. 


A pageant-play 
in verse. 15¢ 


XIV. Dido and Aeneas. Many char- 


acters, singers, dancers. 


A pag- 
eant drama. 35¢ 


XVIII. A Journey Through the Low- 


er World. Many characters. A 
dramatization of the sixth book 
of the Aeneid. 20¢ 


XL. Mnemosyne and the Muses. A 


129. 


130. 


406. 


drama in verse. 10 girls. 20¢; ten 
copies, $1.50. 
OTHER PERFORMANCES 
Mimeographs 


Some Living Statues. 4 “statues” 
and an announcer. Directions for 
make-up, staging, etc. 15¢ 

Roman Water Carriers. 4 girls. 
A simple dance-drill. Full in- 


structions. 20¢ 


. A Trojan Festival. Many char- 


acters, all boys. A pageant for 
boys, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 
A Roman Style Show. Many 
characters. 20¢ 


477- 


507. 


522. 


537: 


556. 


580, 


621. 


643. 


646. 


653. 


658. 


668. 


1942. 


. The 


. Roman Dress. 
. How to Make a Roman Toga. 
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Suggestion for a Roman Circus. 
Many characters. 10¢ 

A Day with the Muses. Many 
characters. A classical program. 
10¢ 

Directions for the Construction 
of Marionettes and a Stage for 
Them. 15¢ 

A Visit to Mount Olympus. 
Many characters. A mytholog- 
ical pageant. 15¢ 

The Loves of Jupiter. Direc- 
tions for making hand puppets, 
and two scenes for them. 10¢ 
The Morning of the Wedding— 
a Roman fashion show for girls. 
Many characters, all girls. 15¢ 
“Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

Labors of Hercules in 
“Television.” Amusing shadow 
pictures. 2 girls, 5 boys, and nar- 
rator. 15 minutes. 25¢ 

An Initiation Ceremony, includ- 
ing a Program of Twenty Ques- 
tions. Can be used also as a radio 
or assembly program. 3 boys, 2 
girls, many extras. 20 minutes. 
25¢ 

An Ancient Choral Dance. Can 
be performed by any number of 
girls or boys. Requires no special 
ability or dance training. 15¢ 
Pomona: A Puppet Play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 


. Persephone: A Puppet Play. 6 


puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 2 boys. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 
Official Initiation Ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. 15¢ 
Living Pictures from Mythology. 
Arranged by Sister M. Concepta, 
R.S.M.  20¢ 
STAGING AND 
SOSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 


25¢ 


15¢ 


. How the Romans Dressed. Il- 


lustrated. 25¢ 


. The Presentation of Simple Lat- 


in Plays in High School.  15¢ 


. Dimensions for Greek Costumes. 


10¢ 


. Directions for Making the Cos- 


tume of a Roman Legionary 
Soldier. 5¢ 

Article 
“On Giving Latin Plays.” Tue 
CriassicaL Outiook for April, 
10¢ 
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| B Helping boys and girls make 


Steady Progress in Latin: l 


LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS 


LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS 


Now available:— 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS USING LATIN 2 


With refinements and improvements through- 


out both books in text, illustrations, study Attainment Tests for Book 1 
helps, and procedures. Pre-eminent in the 


field for more than a quarter century, Ullman- Attainment Tests for Book 2 7 
Henry Latin is now further equipped to con- 


| 
tinue its leadership in high-school texts. (in preparation) 
Book I—for Ist year . . . Book Il—for 2nd year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas Scott Foresman and Company 


Atlanta - San Francisco 


HEATH FOUNDATION TEXTS: 
Carr AND Hapzsits. The Living Language, A Latin Book 


for Beginners 
A IN Comprehensive Tests. Mastery Tests. Teacher’s Manual and Key 
L | Carr, Hapzsits, AND WepEck. The Living Language, A 
Second Latin Book 
S Also Text Edition. Teacher’s Manual and Key 
| | 4 | Wepveck. Third Year Latin, Second Edition 
Also Text Edition 


CarR AND WEDECK. Latin Poetry (Vergil’s Aeneid, Books 


I-VI, and Selections from Ovid, Horace, and Others ) 
Also Text Edition 


Puarr. Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI 


Also Text Edition 
EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS: 
Brown. Modern Latin Conversation 
Maxey. Acta Muciorum, *A Second Latin Reader 
Fay. Carolus et Maria* 
Maxey AND Fay. A New Latin Primer* 
D. C. HEATH AND Potrgeat. Cicero, Selected Letters, Rev., and Pliny, Selected 


COMPANY ona 


Useful and interesting for high school sight reading” 
Rocers, Scott, AND Warp. Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae 


| 


et Fragmenta (Caesar Augustus) 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON in the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 
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PUBLISHED ON FEBRUARY 20— 
A NEW ANCIENT HISTORY TEXT 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
From Prehistoric Times 
To The Death of Justinian 
By Charles A. Robinson, Jr. 


Professor of Classics, Brown University 


This new text gives a thorough general 
treatment of ancient history from ear- 
liest times to the “end” of antiquity, 
which the author sets at 565 A. D. with 
the death of Justinian. The book can 
be used for a one or two semester course 
in ancient history and as a reference for 
student. $6.00. 


Throughout the book, government, pol- 
itics, and wars are closely tied in with 
art, literature, law, and economic devel- 
opment. 183 photographs with full cap- 
tions, and 83 maps and plans are used 
extensively to tie in with and elucidate 
the text. There is a full index to help the 
student. $6.00. 


A THIRD EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT TEXT 


HELLENIC HISTORY 
By George W. Botsford & Charles A. Robinson, Jr. 


Late Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


In rewriting and revising Botsford’s 
work, Robinson has incorporated the 
findings of recent scholarship and re- 
search and has included many new pho- 
tographs and maps. Throughout the 
work, the description of the social and 
cultural life in each period is closely 


interwoven with political development 
and the transitions between one period 


Professor of Classics, 
Brown University 


and another are carefully explained. 
“Improvements over earlier versions 
make this lates revision of Hellenic His- 
tory even more conspicuously one of 
the best one-volumed introductions to 
Greek history, civilization, and art,” 
wrote D. A. Amyx of the University of 
California in The American Journal 
of Archaeology, July-September, 1949. 
Third Edition, 1948, $6.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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